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WHO SHALL DECIDE? 
NE remark in the testimony of Mr. ALex- 
( ANDER FH. StepHens expresses exactly the 
absurdity and peril of the ‘*Conservative” pol- 
icy of reorganization. In reply to a direct 
q sestion by Mr. Bovrweit, Mr. SterHens said; 
*‘T do not think any of the States attempting to 
exercise it [the right of secession] thereby lost 
any of their rights under the Constitution as 
States when their people abandoned that at- 
tempt.” In other words, when a State draws 
the sword against the Union and is vanquished, 
the moment she surrenders the sword the Union 
has lost the right to provide for its further se- 
curity without consulting the State that is still 
sullen and sore with defeat. This doctrine is 
the very reverse of that adopted by the Presi- 
dent in appointing Governors and prescribing 
conditions, and is opposed to the virtually unan- 
imous resolution of the loyal citizens of the 
country. It airily regards the war as a friend- 
ly tussle, an exciting little episode; and some 
of the pleasant party at table having failed in 
cutting their neighbors’ throats, the company 
will now all be reseated, and the dinner go de 
lightfully on. 

Happily there is a common sense in human 
affairs which prevents men from following any 
theory to their own destruction. If this doc- 
trine of Mr, Srer#ens’s were to be gravely ac- 
cepted as the rule of reorganization, he and his 
friends, who frankly confess that their views as 
to the right of the rebellion remain unchanged, 
finding that the present was an unpropitious 
moment for putting that right into operation, 
would still have succeeded in obtaining some 
seventeen additional representatives in Con- 
gress. Representation is based upon popula- 
tion. A large part of the population in certain 
States is reckoned not by its actual number but 
by three-fifths of it. Mr. Sternens and his 
friends take up arms to secede. During the 
struggle the United States restores that popu- 


lation to its actual numbers. ** Well,” ery Mr. 
Srrepuens and his friends, finding that they are 
going to the wall, ‘‘half a loaf is better than 


10 bread. We aimed at the moon and missed 

but we have shot anowl. We stood at five, 
and we played for ten. We do not get it this 
bout, but we have scored seven. Let us ac- 
juiesce And he tranquilly proposes that 
eleven States, having failed to destroy the Un- 
ion by a bloody war, shall be welcomed back 
to ( ngress with a largely-increased represent 
ation, and being there, shall help decide wheth- 
er they will agree to any other measure. 

His argument is one that has been frequent- 
ly urged, and which has an apparent finality 
very agreeable to a superficial view. ‘The 
war,” says Mr. Srernens, ‘*on the part of the 
United States was to prevent secession. It 
sueceeded. Consequently secession was pre- 
vented. Consequently the States are all in the 
Union. Consequently they have equal rights, 
and Georgia has the same claim to representa- 
tion that New York has. If the population of 
Georgia has increased during the war, thereby 
increasing our representation, that is our good 
luck, but it is none of your business. Show 
me in the Constitution the power to keep out 
Crer rgia 3 

lhat is adroit; it shows the practiced politi- 

n, but it is not the question. The question 
is not Georgia, but the Union. The Union has 
been .sortally imperiled by a conspiracy of 
which Georgia was a part. Georgia and the 
other Confederates having been vanquished in 
the field, the question is what further is neces- 
sary to secure the Union. And that is a ques- 
tion upon which Georgia can claim no voice 


whatsoever. The authority which rightfully@ 


secured the Union agaiust the arms of Georgia 
can alone rightfully determine when and how 
Georgia may return to her rights in the Union. 
That power is no more verbally specified in the 
Constitution than the power to coerce States. 
It is in the nature of things. The Constitution 
is not at war with common sense, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States having been mur- 
rssaulted will determine, like every 
other government, what is necessary to its se- 
curity. Five years ago Mr. Stermens and his 
triends told us that the Constitution did not 
permit us to do any thing by force to prevent 
the attempt at secession. We differed, and by 
foree we have prevented secession. Now Mr 
Sreruens and his friends inform us that the 
Constitution does not permit us to do any thing 
further. But do he and his friends suppose 
it they are in a situation to expound the 
mstitution of the United States to those who 
have just now successfully maintained it against 
hoth the theories and the arms of himself and 
riends ? e 


de rously 


National necessity and the general welfure 
stifiedthe war. They justified emancipation. 
justified the appointment of military and 

ionel Governors. They justified the ar- 

i ary selection of voters. They justified im- 
ng assent to emancipation and renunciation 


conventions. They justify the present main- 
tenance of martial law and the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. They justify any other measure, not 
inconsistent with the plain and necessary in- 
tention of the Constitution, which may be 
deemed essential to the resumption by any late 
rebel State of her position in the Union. The 
necessity must of course be prudently estimated. 
The conditions must be wisely determined. 
Neither hostility nor vengeance are to taint 
them. History and human nature are to be 
carefully considered. But the right of the au- 
thority which prevented the eleven States from 
destroying the Union to regulate the resump- 
tion of their relations in it is as unquestiona- 
ble as the right of self-defense. 


= 





STRIKES. 

Tue strike of the car-drivers has ended, as 
strikes usually end, in the triumph of the em- 
ployers. Yet the conduct of the strikers was, 
upon the whole, so temperate, and their claim 
so apparently just, that they were sustained by 
public sympathy. 

The most striking fact in the case was the 
general willingness of the strikers to respect 
the equal rights of other workmen. A man 
has undoubtedly the right to say that he will 
not work for two dollars a day because those 
wages will not support his family. But he has 
no right to say that another man shall not take 
two dollars if he finds that they will support 
his family. So any number of men may com- 
bine and agree not to work for less than cer- 
tain wages, but they are the worst of criminals 
if they forcibly prevent a single man from work- 
ing who is satisfied with less. 

The difficulty with strikes, as with Trades 
Unions generally, is, that they presuppose an 
essential hostility between capital and labor 
But that hostility as such does not exist. A 
man, whether he have a hundred dollars or a 
million, naturally wishes to buy cheap and sell 
dear. A rich man buys his labor at the lowest 
price, as the poor man buys his bread and meat. 
The poor man is not hostile to the butcher be- 
cause he prefers to pay the least price possible 
for good meat, nor is the rich man hostile to 
the workman because he prefers to pay the 
lowest sum for which he can hire.the labor he 
wants. Of course this parallel must not be 
pushed too far. Labor is merchandise, but it 
is something more. It is merchandise plus a 
soul, It is useless to try to keep humanity 
out of political economy. It may be a disturb- 
ing and incalculable force, but it is none the 
less there, and you must allow for it as the sail- 
or allows for drift in his reckoning. We are 
not saying that some capitalists may not be 
hard upon some laborers—we are only denying 
that a man who has a thousand dollars is nec- 
essarily the enemy of him who has a hundred. 

The important fact for strikers to consider is, 
that a strike, unless it rises to a revolution—for 
the French revolution was at bottom really a 
strike for higher wages or the means of living 
—is seldom successful. In England, for in- 
stance, where they are most frequent, Lovis 
Buianxc, who has carefully studied the matter 
and with the heartiest sympathy for workmen, 
says that for twenty-five years, from 1836 to 
1861, scarcely six strikes succeeded. 

The great strike of the Preston factory oper- 
atives in England in 1854 is the most memora- 
ble upon record. They met on the Ist of June 
in that year and demanded ten per cent. in- 
crease of wages. It was refused. The opera- 
tives struck, and were supported by the funds 
of the Trades’ Unions, while their conduct was 
guided by an active committee. The employ- 
ers announced that if the demand were not 
withdrawn the factories should be closed upon 
a certain day. The day expired, and the fac- 
tories were closed. Seventeen thousand oper- 
atives were out of work. Their sufferings were 
terrible. Those who had been accustomed to 
earn twenty shillings a week received but four 
shillings from the general fund, which amounted 
to £96,000, or $480,000. They endured the 
gtrain with gloomy heroism for thirty-six weeks, 
but were finally forced to yield. The strike had 
cost the entire population a loss of £250,000, 
or a million and a quarter of dollars, 

Why did the operatives yield? Simply be- 
cause the employers could wait longer. And 
there was no remedy for the workmen but a 
general overturn of society, which is merely 
burning down your house to warm your feet. 

So terrible a spectacle as the Preston strike, 
and the constant recurrence of the same effort 
however unsuccessful, as in the case of the stone- 
masons and bricklayers, who struck for nine 
hours instead of ten in June, 1861, and of the 
present tailors’ workmen's strike in London, 
led thoughtful Englishmen to the conclusion 
that so much smoke means fire somewhere ; 





and intelligent communities in Rochdale and 
Leeds have established co-operative societies 
upon the principle of @ mutual understanding 
between production, capital, and labor, which 
have already had the best results. And if in 
England, where the condition of the laborer is 
probably worse than in any other country, the 





of the acts of secession upon the provisional. | 


system of strikes has thus far proved of no real 
benefit, it can hardly be more serviceable else- 
where, 





In this country the solution of the difficulty 
is to be found in reason rather than in stopping 
work. If a body of men who.are steady, re- 
sponsible, efficient, and therefore valuable work- 
men, find that by the general increase of prices 
their wages are insufficient, and plainly and 
temperately state the case to intelligent em- 
ployers, who are the great majority, we do not 
believe they would be made to suffer. But if 
they assume hostility, and act accordingly, no- 
thing is more probable than that they will en- 
counter hostility. For resistance to a request 
of higher wages usually proceeds from the con- 
viction that to yield is to invite still larger de- 
mands. That feeling can be dissipated by frank 
and honorable conduct, and by the spirit of co- 
operation, which is the true secret of industrial 
harmony. 





REFORM IN ENGLAND. 


Lorp Grey and his friends, who agitated 
England for electoral Reform in 1832, Ricuarp 
Cospen and the men who began to agitate for 
the Corn-Law Repeal in 1837, and Joun Bricut 
with the party who now propose to agitate for 
further electoral reforms in England, belong to 
that class of true statesmen who perceive a con- 
dition of affairs which will lead to revolution if 
it is not changed; and who, therefore, before 
the peril is imminent, arouse the public mind 
that the catastrophe may be avoided altogether. 
They are all met by the same objection. They 
are told that the people do not demand a change, 
and that they are incendiaries who try to inflame 
dangerously the public mind. Their answer is 
always the same. They reply that the condi 
tions of trouble are evident, although latent , 
and if they are not perceived by the public, 
that that is the very reason why the public 
should be made to see. Acting upon this 
principle they have hitherto taught England 
the danger and the duty of the hour, and by 
organizing the popular demand they have com- 
pelled patrician power to yield, and have so 
saved their country from tragical convulsion. 
Their wisdom lay in putting up lightning-rods 
in pleasant weather, and in not waiting until 
the hot air quivered with electricity. 

In his late speech upon Mr. GLapstone’s new 
Reform bill Mr. Brigut said that he regarded 
itas awedge. Itis the beginning of the work, 
which he very plainly declares is a necessity of 
the times in England. That work is the con- 
stant enlarging of the suffrage. Pass the pres- 
ent bill, says Mr. Bricut, and Parliament will 
show that it sympathizes with the multitudes 
of the English people. The advice of those 
who urge Parliament to resist it he calls “‘ the 
most revolutionary advice ever given i » House.” 
And Mr. Giapstong, in repl) lv. Lowe 
and Lord Ropert Grosven: ud assert- 
ed that the bill proposed to aciuit drunkards 
and brawlers and semi-suyages to political 
power, said, with his old brilliant fervor, ‘‘ I ob- 
ject to the idea of dealing with these statistics 
as if we were ascertaining the numbers of an in- 
vading army. The people who will be admit- 
ted to the franchise are our fellow-subjects, our 
fellow - Christians, our own flesh and blood. 
Men lauded to the skies for their conduct—men 
who have borne destitution, starvation almost, 
with a patience which is a lesson to all.” 

One of Mr. Bricut’s statements is the key 
of the position. ‘* You have a population di- 
voreed almost entirely from the land and shut 
out from the possession of the franchise.” To 
see that fact, and to appreciate the vital danger 
it involves, is the proof of his great political 
genius. To rely upon his profound conviction 
that the danger is no less because it is not gen- 
erally comprehended, and to devote himself to 
arousing the people to perceive it, makes him a 
great popular leader. It marks exactly the 
difference between a follower or a trimmer and 
a statesman. 

Mr. Briout knows, as every close observer 
of human nature and student of history knows, 
that every country is safe so long as it moves 
constantly and regularly toward a wider distri- 
bution of intelligence, property, and political 
power. When these tend to concentration— 
when the land is falling into fewer hands and 
the political power to a smaller number—the 
country is fatally endangered. Mr. Bricur 
has read Roman history and French history 
with his mind as well as with his eyes. He 
has seen that although the early French revo- 
lution multiplied the number of land proprie- 
tors, and the days of July abolished the old 
Bourbon monarchy, yet the number of voters 
was still only about 400,000 out of 30,000,000 
of people, so that Louis Patirpe’s parliament 
was virtually of his own election; and deceiy- 
ing himself by his own image, which he re- 
garded as the reflection of France, that King 
found himself suddenly without a kingdom or 
a crown. 

In England the tendency of the land is to 
fewer proprietors, of which, we believe, there 
are noW about 36,000; and the voters of all 
kinds are but twelve hundred thousand in a 





population of 30,000,000; nor to counteract 
the comsequences of this tendency is there any 
thing broader and more radica) than individual | 
or collective charity, except the enlargement 
of political power. Te that Mr. Bricur looks 


for mere geueral education, which, in bis judg- | 
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ment, is sure to follow. With greater general 
intelligence, and the self respect which springs 
from the consciousness of an actucl share in 
the state, the still further enlargement of po- 
litical power, even with any necessary youif. 
cation of the whole system of the country, bc 
comes possible. Without some movement wise- 
ly and continuously developed which shall give 
the great multitude of the people some direct 
voice in the representation, Mr. Bricur un- 
questionably expects grave trouble. 

The politics of England are watched with 
interest by many minds in our lately disturbed 
States. Their own problems are in many 
points, and especially in this of suffrage, like 
those in England. We hope they will weigh 
the counsels of Bricur and GLapstons. 





THE L R. 


Tuose honest Irishmen who comprehend the 
real suffering of their country and would seri- 
ously help her, must-be the most j idignant of 
all the spectators of Fenian antics. It is not to 
be doubted that large sums have been subscribed 
for the promised movement toward Irish inde- 
pendence, and the mass of those who give a 
generous part of their hard earnings to the fat 
Fenian treasury are unquestionably very earn 
est. They heartily hate England, ind with the 
easy enthusiasm of their race they incerely be- 
lieve that they have subscribed to some formi- 
dable demonstration. If, howeve-, those who 
have received the money are not gq tite so earn- 
est, the urgency of the subscrib:rs must be 
rather annoying. It must be appeased in some 
way, and nothing would be so valuable to the 
leaders as a valid excuse for deferring the blow. 
Has it occurred to those who have given their 
money that the demonstrations upon the bor- 
der are intended merely to provoke the United 
States Government to interfere, so that the 
leaders can turn to their subscribers and say— 
“There! you see the Government has inter- 
fered! We can do nothing new, of course. 
But patience, patience, patience. Wait care- 
fully, watch closely, and you shall see what you 
shall see!” 

So far as now appears that is the present 
scope of the effort to establish the L. R. in the 
State of Maine. 





THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
SUFFRAGE. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON must not be held re- 
sponsible for all the follies spoken in his name. 
The vociferous orators who defend him, and in 
the same breath declare that this is a white 
man’s government—meaning that no man of 
any other complexion should be allowed to 
vote—reckon without their host. The Presi- 
dent is not of their opinion, if we may judge 
him from his own words on many occasions. 
Let us refresh their memories. 

In his famous speech to the colored people 
of Nashville, on the 24th of October, 1864, 
which was certainly not the least illustrious 
incident of his life, Mr. Jounson said, speak- 
ing of Tennessee: *‘ Loyal men, whether white 
or black, shall alone control her destinies ; and 
when this strife in which we are all engaged is 
past, I trust, I know, we shall have a better 
state of things, and shall all rejoice that hon- 
est labor reaps the fruit of its own industry, 
and that every man has a fair chance in the 
race of life.” 

In April, 1865, Mr. Sumner, Mr. W. D. 
Ke.rey, and Mr. Scuvrz, whose views were 
very radical, were entirely satisfied with the 
opinions upon the question of suffrage which 
were expressed to them by President Jonson. 

In May he told Mr. Keizey, of Pennsyl- 
vania, that he should earnestly advocate the 
extension of suffrage to her colored citizens, if 
he were in Tennessee, but did not feel that, as 
President, he had a right to force it upon the 
late rebel States, 

On the 15th of August, 1865, President 
Jounson suggested to Governor Saarkey, of 
Mississippi, that he should persuade the Con- 
vention to ‘*extend the elective franchise to all 
persons of color who can read the Constitution 
of the United States in English and write their 
names, and to all persons of color who own 
real estate valued at not less than $250 and 
who pay taxes thereon.......This you can do 
with perfect safety.” 

On the 27th of September, 1865, President 
Jounson told Senator Wi1son that the suffrage 
question was open for discussion within the 
party, and that he should not discriminate be- 
tween its members on account of opinions they 
might express upon points not settled by the 
Baltimore Convention. 

On the 3d of October Major Stearns made 
a memo um of a conversation he had just 
had with the President, during which Mr. 
Jounsow said: ‘* My position here is different 
from what it would be if I were in Tennessee 
There I should try to introduce negro suffrage 
gradually: first, those who had served in the 
army, those who could read and write, and per- 
haps a property qualification for others, say 
$200. or $250." This memorandum was su! 
mitted by Major Steams to the President, 
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read the within communication and find 
stantially correct I have made some 
il alterations. A. J.” 

Chere is no reason whatever to suppose that 
President Jonson has changed his opinions 
m this subject. And no man of common 
sense supposes that this large part of the popu- 
lation can be long disfranchised with safety. 
Differences as to methods will prevail, but in 
an intelligent, free republican country there 
can be no qnestion as to the right and neces- 

sity of impartial suffrage. 


TAXATION AND REVENUE. 

Berore these lines are read the House Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means will probably have 
reported the amended Tax bill. The papers 
are full of circumstantial accounts of the 
changes which are to be made. But Wash 
ington correspondents, like Homer, have been 
known to make mistakes, and we may as well 
defer criticism on the bili until it appears in 
authentic form. In the mean time there is no 
reason to question the published statement of 
the revenue for the fiscal year ending 3oth 
June next, which sets dewn the receipts of 
Government from customs, excise, and miscel- 
laneous sources at $525,000,000 ; or the pub- 
lished estimate of the public revenue for the 
fiscal year 1866-7, which informs us that the 
income of the coming year will not be less than 
that of the current year. 

These are substantial, suggestive facts. This 
country, it seems, with a population, including 
negroes, perhaps 3,000,000 more than that of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and 9,000,000 less 
than that of France, yields a revenue to Gov- 
ernment fifty per cent. more than the public 
revenue of Great Britain or of France. The 
British revenue has for some years averaged 
550,000,000 per annum, and the revenue of 
France about the same sam. Our public revy- 
enue this year will not be less than half as 
much more. Thus, while inhabitants of Great 
Britain and Ireland pay an average tax of 
about $12 50 per head, and inhabitants of 
France about $8 75 per head, inhabitants of 
the United States, including negroes, pay about 
@:6 50 per head. This is pretty well for a 
country which till within three years was new 
to direct taxes, and of which it was confidently 
predicted by observers who were neither idiots 
nor traitors that the people would never sub- 
mit to the exactions of the tax-gatherer. 

The revenue, as we said, is not to be less in 
1866-7 than it was in 1865-6. Yet the ex- 
penditure is to be reduced nearly one-half. In 
1865-6 the expenditure will be found not to 
fall far short of $500,000,000. For 1866-7 
the Secretary’s estimates are $285,000,000; 
and sound authorities predict that unless Con- 
gress throws money away the aggregate, in- 
cluding the interest on the public debt, will be 
within $275,000,000. This would leave a 
surplus of $250,000,000, to be applied, as 
many suppose, to the reduction of the princi- 
pal of the public debt. 

An important problem is suggested by this 
probable excess of reyenue over expenditure. 
Is it just or politic for the present geners*ion 
to undertake the payment of the national debt, 

| at the rate of nearly 10 per cent. per an- 

n? On the one hand, it is urged that, as 

is no better possible investment for an 
vidual thar the purchase of his own paper, 
re can be no better use for the public 
than in the extinguishment of the public 

But, on the other hand, as future gen- 

ns will benefit at least as much as the 
ent generation by the war for which the 
onal debt was incurred, it seems but fair to 
v that they should bear their full share of 

irden. Or, to put the proposition in an- 
shape, it seems unfair that the present 
ation, which has contributed its life-blood 
vork that is to benefit its posterity as well 
tself, should be further called upon to re 
, by the payment of heavy taxes, the pe- 
ary burden which naturally would devolve 


= 


tssuccessors. There can be no question 








that the war of 1861-4, with the conse- 
nt abolition of slavery, will render the 
ted States far more prosperous in 1880, 

and 1925, than they could have been 

t the war and without abolition. Should 

e men of 1880, 1900, and 1925 pay for 

n? Is it fair to struggling thousands at 
sent day to ask them not only to give 
blood for the great cause, not only to pay 
nterest on the national debt, but further 
ch themselves in order to reduce the 
} ipal, so as to lighten the load that will 
pon the shoulders of a posterity to be so 
i advdfitaged by the sacrifices they have 
already made ? 

Certain newspapers of unquestioued loyalty 
upon the advantage of reducing the debt 
t0 $2,500,000,000 by the payment in full of 
some $205,000,000 of short-date obligations, 
! reminds one of Prr’s fondness for round 
humbers in the statement of his debts. It 


Would be a great gain to reduce the debt to 

G2, 5 ,000,000, a still greater gain to reduce 
. CN a] 

it to B2,400,000,000, or to $2,300,000,0 


’ 


tke smaller the debt the lighter the taxes. 
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But is it quite certain that there is no better 


‘way of using the surplus of 1866-7 than in 


paying off $205,000,000 of debt certificates 
and other short-date obligations ? 

Look at the situation. Money is a drug in 
Wall Street. It can not be easily lent even at 
5 per cent., and the prospect is that 3 or 4 will 
soon be the rate. Fully $800,000,000 of cur- 
rency, independent of interest-bearing legal 
tenders, are afloat—four times as much as we 
had before the war. ‘The number of banks is 
thrice what it was. All this currency is seek- 
ing employment, all these banks are ravenous 
for dividends. Cashiers and Presidents fall 
down at the feet of any one who will conde- 
scend to borrow money of them. The conse- 
quence is, that every man who has property bor- 
rows money on it, and hoards it in view of the 
inflation which he wants and deems inevitable ; 
and, as we showed last week, all kinds of mer- 
chandise and property are held firmly for an ad- 
vance, and the cost of living is at least as high 
as, if not higher than it was when gold was 250. 

Now, how will the proposed application of 
the surplus of 1866-7 to the extinction of 9 or 
10 per cent. of the public debt affect this state 
of things? It will make money even easier 
than it is, and will render a fresh inflation in- 
evitable. It will raise the price of every arti 
cle that is consumed by the poor. It will tempt 
men to run in debt, to live extravagantly, to 
expand their commercial ventures. And, as 
Mr. M‘Cuttocu eloquently showed in his re- 
port to Congress, it will lead, surely and swift- 
ly, toa crisis which will overwhelm three-fourths 
of the trading community and involve the whole 
country in disaster. All this it will do with 
out bringing the national currency } per cent 
nearer par (see the course of the gold market 
since this scheme was mooted), The only peo 
ple whom it will benefit are the bankers and 
speculators who bought at a discount the short 
date obligations which it is now proposed to pay 
off at par. 

If, on the other hand, this great surplus— 
the greatest, we believe, ever accumulated by 
any nation in a single year—should be used 
exclusively for the purpose of restoring the na 
tional currency to its proper value—the stand- 
ard of gold—how, then, would the case stand ? 
Money would at once become more active, the 
uational banks would be compelled to withdraw 
their issues and curtail their discounts, and val- 
ues would gradually settle down. Men would 
realize that money was once more going to be 
money—not shinplasters, They would not owe 
more than they could pay. They would not 
spend more than they had. They would scent 
the crisis from afar, and by timely preparation 
would perhaps avert it altogether. Specula- 
tors—the harpies who discredited national se- 
curities during the war in order to buy them 
cheap—would not make as much money as if 
the currency were kept in disgrace. But every 
individual would be able to live more cheaply, 
and to pay his taxes with less suffering. True, 
the Secretary might not be able to sell bonds 
for as high a figure in currency if gold were 
t1o0 as he could if gold were 130. But surely 
grown men do not need, at this late day, to be 
told that gold is the only true standard of value, 
and that 95 in currency, with gold @ 110, is 
more money than 100 in currency, with gold 
@ 130. One important branch of the taxes, 
the customs duties, would be reduced by the 
fall in gold. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has com- 
municated his purposes to no one. But if he 
have not greatly changed his mind since he 
wrote his report to Congress in December last, 
he is much more likely to adopt the latter 
method of disposing of surplus than the 
former. 


A CONSERVATIVE SIGN. 

Senator Sacispury, of Delaware, one of 
the most conspicuous Conservatives, recently 
said, at a meeting of the National Democratic 
Association in Washington, that he believed 
‘“‘that when Jerrerson Davis left the Senate 
he was a better Union man than Anranam Lix- 
coLN.” SenatorSacissvury thinks that the war 
and emancipation and the rest of it are not much 
of a shower after all. He shakes his incredu 
lous head, and is of the sage opinion that rain 
is not so wet as you might suppose. Gettys 
burg, and Vicksburg, and Port Hudson, and 
the march to the sea, aad the sinking of the 
Alabama, and the crowning mercy at Appomat 
tox Court House, all distinctly thunder that 
ABRAHAM LiNcoLN was a better Union man 
than Jerrerson Davis, but Senator Sau_epury 
does not hear or see. He is persuaded that 
Cormxnwa.iis received the surreuder of the 
American armies, and that the republican pa 
triot Georce IIL. incontinently hung up the 
arbitrary despot GgorcE Wasnineton. He is 
quite sure that the Pore burned Martius Lt 
THER, and that this is the year of grace 1266. 

But, despite Senator SauLssury, it continues 
to be six hundred years later. The pe litical 
theory upon which the rebellion rested has 
been as effectually settled as any theory can be. 
After four years of desperate struggle it is de- 
cided that the majority of the people of the 
United States wil] not tolerate the doctrine 
upou which Jerrerson Davis left the Senate, 
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slave States had followed 
PHENS rather than Ronert Toomes and Bexsamrx 
and Davis, the war would hav 
the character of our Government 1 
much nearer destruction. 

Mr. SrerHens was born in Taliaferro county 
Georgia, on the 1ith of February, 18]: 
law and came to the bar in 1834. 
eleeted to the Lower House of the Georgia Legisla- 
ture, and in 1842 to the State Senate. 
he was an ardent Whig, and in 1943 was elected t 
Congress, where he remained until 1859. 
he supported Henry Cray for the Presidency, 
though he thought him too lukewarm upon the ther 
great Southern measure of the annexation of Texas 
e first speethes Mr. Sterarns made 


ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


Turre are few public men in the country who 
have spoken so plainly, and whose political career 
has been so conspicuous, whose real position has yet 
mn more misunderstood than that of Mr. Srz- 
It was long the habit to recard him as a 

ational” max: as opposed to the school of State 
sovereignty; while the plain fact of his whole ca- 
while Mr. Catnovn's measures were 
spproved by him, Mr. Catnoun’s theory 
rnment has never had a more consistent 
Viewing the two great 
of the country as the Northern 

f 1ern policy has been 
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tion, which was peculiarly Mr. CALHoun’s measure, 
and intended by him to secure his election to the 
Preside it was necessary at that tim« 
for tl rn policy to acknowledge the right of 


Congress to legislate upon Slavery in the Territories, 
promise was distinctly recognized 





vw < : ol ~ 
<r. STEPHENS'S resolutions. In 1847 Mr. Sre- | 


PHENS introduced resolutions upon the Mez ican war 
which became the platform of the Whig party, and 
by committing it to the Southern policy finally de- 
troyed that party. In 1850 Mr. Sreruens support- 
i the compromises which included James M. Ma- 
son's foolish Fugitive Slave bill. In 1854, when th« 
Southern policy required that Congress should n 
longer legislate upon Slavery in the Territories, Mr 
Sternens, as Chairman of the Territorial Commit- 
I in the House, tras tl hicf supporter of the r 


peal of tus Xj suri € : I! lew hee a 





cold for ‘‘the South” as oceasion required 
Whig party disappeared. 
clared the Southern policy to be Constitutional ; a 
at the close of the 35th Congress, in 1859, Mr. ¢ 
PHENS declined to be longer a candidate. : 
Upon his retirement he spoke, in June, 1: 
He reviewed the politigal movemer* 
of the twenty-three years—nearly a quarter ‘ 
century—during which he had been fn politic 
meaning ‘* the Sout 
had gained the victory in every agitation 
is not now,” he said, ‘‘a spot of the public territor) 
of the United States over which the national flac 
where slavery is excluded by law of Con 
gress; and the highest tribunal of the land bas de- 
cifed that Congress has no power to pass such 5 
nt suck power to a Territorial logs 
Whirever climate and soil suit there 
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slavery can and will go to the extent of popula- 
tion.” He cautiously favored the acquisition of 
Cuba, and plainly but indirectly advised the re- 
opening of the slave-trade. As for the main ques- 
tion of Southern policy, that of slavery itself, he 
confessed that ‘the leading public men of the 
South, in our early history, were all against it.” 
But he said that it was a question “which they 
did not, and perhaps could not, thoroughly under- 
stand.” But the increasing lights of religion and 
science had now shown that not to sustain human 
slavery upon religious grounds was ‘‘ to reverse the 
decrees of the Almighty.” This great trath hav- 
ing been accepted by the American people, and sol- 
emnly proclaimed by the Supreme Court, Mr. Sre- 
pens considered that he might safely cease from 
his labors. The country would pow advance to a 
still more shining prosperity. But that no one 
should misapprehend his orthodoxy upon the one 


] 


cardinal point of devotion to ‘‘the South” he said | 


that, as matters stood, he saw ‘‘no cause of danger 
either to the Union or Southern security in it. The 


former has always been with me, and ought to be | 


with you, subordinate to the latter.” 

In the Presidential election of 1860 Mr. Sre- 
PHENS supported Mr. Doveras and Herscue V. 
Jouwsson, because he was sure that the Southern 
policy would be safer under them than with the 
probable extravagance of BerckrripeGr and Lanr. 
Upon the election of Mr. Lixcotn he was openly 
opposed to secession for reasons which he stated in 
a speech before the Georgia Legislature at Milledge- 
ville on the 14th of November, 1860, in reply to an 
appeal of Mr. Toonns for secession on the previous 
evening. This speech was much quoted at the 
time in the Free States as an indication of Union 
feeling. But it was simply an argument against 
the policy of secession ; the right was never denied 
by Mr. Sreraens. The truth is, that the Milledge- 
ville speech states simply the value to ‘‘ the South” 
of a Union which it controlled.. The election of Mr. 
Lixcotx, Mr. Stepwens said, did not remove it 
from Southern control. The Senate and the House 
were opposed to him. If the new President and 
his party should attempt to do any thing which 
Georgia considered to be unconstitutional, let her 
He was first for his State, and then for his 
country, and he merely objected to secession as un- 
necessary so long as the Union remained as it then 
was, under Southern domination. This was Mr. 
Sreruens’s ‘* Union” speech upon the eve of the 
war. 

When, as probably he foresaw, the counsel of the 
immediate secessionists prevailed, Mr. Srernens 
was at once elected Provisional Vice-President of the 
‘*Confederacy” for two reasons: first, to propitiate 
and secure the Georgia party which agreed with him ; 
and second, because there was no doubt of his en- 
tire devotion to “‘ the South” as against the coun- 
try. This was on the 9th of February, 1861. On 
the 2ist of March he spoke at Savannah. He re- 
peated in almost the same words the philosophy of 
the speech at Augusta in 1859, He announced that 
the ‘‘ old Union” was based upon liberty and equal 
rights, which was “a sandy founfation.” But, he 
added, ‘‘ Our new government is the first in the his- 
tory of. the world based upon this great physical, 
philosophical, and moral truth" that slavery is the 
“natural and moral condition” of the African race. 
This is ‘‘the corner-stone”’ of the new system. Mr. 
SrepHeEns neither concealed nor repudiated in this 
speech any of his well-known views. It was en- 
tirely harmonious with his whole career. 

Daring the war he was not conspicuous. He 
seldom presided in the Richmond Senate, and he 
twice essayed to end hostilities by some kind of ne- 
gotiation. He probably did not change his opinion 
that the attempt at secession was a mistake, and 
events, of course, must only have confirmed his 
conviction. From May to October of last year Mr. 
STEPHENS was a state prisoner at Fort Warren. 
He was then released upon parole, and, returning to 
GeorBia, secured his election as United States Sen- 
ator. On the 22d of February, 1866, he made a 
speech to the Legislature recommending acqui- 
escence in the situation, and such legislation as 
would secure a chance to the freedmen. But still 
holding to the right of secession, he also believes 
that every State which has tried to secede and fail- 
ed is now entitled without delay or condition to re- 
sume the exercise of every other right in the Union 
—a doctrine which grows naturally out of the old 
Southern view of the government, and which we 
have considered in our editorial columns. 
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(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1865, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York.) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


‘*O nappy day!—O glorious and blessed day! 
—O day for us to celebrate with joyful hearts as 
long as we live here and throughout all eternity! 
Ne room for hesitation now. Many a time you 
have laughed at your humble speaker—said, 
‘Don’t be too fast, Brother Barker’—hah! was 
Inot right? From the first whisper of the great 
news I believed it all, every syllable. Shame 
upon you who held back, who wanted confirma- 
ton, as you call it. There was your sin. Men 
standing high like among us, too—like the lord 
on whose hand the king leaned that our text— 
Second Kings, seventh—speaks about. You 
wouldn't believe me any more than they would 
the lepers when they came to tell of the invad- 
ing army fled. Like them, it is faith you need. 
You may despise me, but you can’t take from 
me my faith. You hesitated. You said, Louis- 
Ville taken ? May be co, Céncinnati ca-tnred ? 
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| hawed about the rest. 
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BROTHER BARBER IN A TRAP, 
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in that town, railways to bring more, and the 
like. But Washington captured? you asked 
Don’t know about that. You all believed about 
the second battle of Manassas which went be- 
fore all this glorious success ; you hemmed and 
Only let me have the 
humble satisfaction of calling you all to witness 
this day that I believed it all from the first—sec- 
ond victory of Manassas, capture simultaneously 
thereafter of Louisville, Cincinnati, Washington 
—yes, and of Philadelphia and New York City, 
too, whicli will soon follow. Is it because I be 
lieve in our glorious Davis and Lee and Stone- 
wall Jacksom and our gallant army? Not one 
bit of it. What I believe in is God. From the 
first Lhave said, Brethren, here's the only ground 
to stand on. ‘This whole war is a war for slav- 
ery. God teaches plainly in His Word slavery 

In all the world we are 


) " 
Perhaps; ¢ ly there's a good many people living 


is a divine ordinance. 
His peculiar people, being the only people on 
earth who believe in the institution as such. 
An infidel North, an infidel world against us, 
but God for us!. You have trembled and said, 
‘Oh, the North is so populous, so rich, so unit- 
ed, so determined—the North is so this, and the 
North is so that.’ All I said is this, Very good, 
if the North is all this and a millionfold more 
so, what doI care? The God of this Bible is 
for us. But the whole civilized world is against 
us. Who:cares if all the devils in hell were 
too? If God be for us, who can be against us? 
I, all the brethren in our denomination, almost 
every preacher of every denomination has said 
the same here at the South—if-you would only 
believe it when you hear it. There in that 
ninth verse—‘We do not well: this day is a 
day of good tidings; and we hold our peace ;’ 
what the lepers said to one another. As I said 
in taking that text, this being a day of good tid- 
ings, I don’t intend to hold my peace!” 

And Brother Barker. did not. Itwas on Sun- 
day morning in his pulpit in Somerville, to his 
church crowded to its utmost capacity. For a 
week the news he specifies has been pouring in, 
increasing in magnitude and being more fully 
confirmed every mail. Some rejoicings had tak- 
en place from its very first arrival ; but last night 
the news was so entirely confirmed that even the 
most prudent Secessionist in Somerville aban- 
doned any doubt as to its authenticity. _Hur- 
rahing until hopeless hoarseness, bonfires, fire- 
arms from cannon down to the feeblest pistol, 
bells from the big bell of the Brick Church down 
to the weakest tea-bell in the hands of baby as- 
sisted to hold and shake it! Shaking of hands 
till exhaustion. Somerville has rejoiced before, 
but Somerville outdoes Somerville this time. 
Very properly, the news being by far the most 
glorious ever received. 

Around Mr. Ferguson, sitting grimly aloft in 
his room, Somerville sweeps and roars like a 
maelstrom, all the county around sucked into 
the vortex of rejoicing. Like a hunted lion in 
his brushy lair, the Scotchman broods in defiant 
scorn behind his grizzly beard. His only care is 
to secure each and every dispatch or other print- 
ed fragment in relation to the news as it ap- 
pears, and before it can be whelmed in the tor- 
rent of later and fresher tidings, give it a per- 
manent place in his Scrap-book according to its 
exact date and sequence. It is a very Daniel 
Lambert of volumes. No easy matter to handle 
it now, as it lies on a table in the Scotchman’s 
room devoted expressly to it; and it is growing 
rapidly in these days. Mr. Ferguson has no 
children, not even a cat, and this is his pet. 
Mr. Ferguson has no visitors beyond Dr. War 
ner, Guy Brooks before he left, Mr. Arthur, and 
one or two more; his business is destroyed for 
the present; the collection is at once his only 
business and recreation, 

Yes, on this Sunday morning, while Mr. Ar- 
thur is preaching the old, obsolete, utterly unin- 
teresting Gospel to quite a small congregation, 
both he and they none the brighter from a night 
from which sleep had been routed by the bells- 
at the same hour Brother Barker actually out 
does and altogether eclipses the Brother Barker 
of any previous occasion. No wonder. Is not 
the North now finally defeated? The war is 
over, as Brother Barker very justly reasons in his 
sermon. Washington being captured, there is 
no longer any Northern Government existing to 
fight. With tears in his eyes he confesses in 


| sermons, and in conversation which fills up all 
the space between sermons, to a feeling even of 
deepest pity for this misguided and infidel but 
now utterly wrecked and ruined people. As he 
refers to it in the pulpit he has broken down, 
has turned himself to one side to wipe his eyes 
and blow his nose. Friends must excuse him. 
he was born among that infatuated people who 
have so madly rushed upon their ruin; and so, 
with a hasty swallow or two and a twenty-fifth 
sip at the tumbler of water beside him, he tacks 
his wet handkerchief under the edge of his Bi- 

bl . 

“IT know your magnanimous souls, dear 
friends. Even in this hour of your final tri 
umph you pity your fallen foe In view of their 
awful overthrow we all feel to sorrow over them. 
It was an inscrutable Providence that caused 

| me, no will of my own, to be born there. You 
will excuse—you know how wicked Jerusalem 
was, yet you know who wept over it! 

Pardon the hand which records this, but shall 
not that fime be set down as it actually was? 

‘**T have heard from my earliest iufancy many, 
very many sermons; in fact, in the entlier por- 
tion of my existence I never heard any thing 
else,” Captain Simmons remarks to a group of 
friends in the grocery next day, ‘‘but I never 
heard a more brilliant discourse—a more affect- 
ing one, parts of it, in my life. My nature re- 
volts from a Yankee, even when a Secessionist, 
yet I must do Parson Barker justice to say that.”’ 

“ Bear in your minds, friends, this one thing,” 
reiterates Brother Barker, speaking the almost 
unanimous sentiment of his denomination South 
at that hour. *‘ The success of our glorious Con- 
| federacy, the destruction of the old United States 
and the infidel North is the doing of the Al 
mighty. And why? Because he could not be 
a just God and act otherwise 

And it is a little singular that the sovereignty 
of God is the theme, far from the first or the last 
time, of Mr. Arthur's sermon at the same hour, 
the grand doctrine, not the same inferences 
Thongh he, too, is dreading this morning in s« 
cret lest the will of Heaven may be at last as 
Brother Barker interprets it—dreading it, re- 
buking himself for any pain at what Heaven de- 
crees, yet oh that acute, bitter, sickening dread ! 
“Not my will but Thine!” he repeats a thou 
sand times, but oh that it would throb in his very 
heart as well as on his tongue! 

**You observe my condition, friends,’ says 
Brother Barker, half an hour later in his dis- 
course. ‘* My bleeding longs will not permit— 
I must close. Only I find on the desk a note 
making request that I will explain a little Scrip- 
ture before we part. With pleasure will I do so.” 
And that thin, sallow-faced fellow-creature—his 
lank hair combed back off his forehead and 
tucked behind his ears, the centre and soul for 
near two hours now of that crowded church, 
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enjoys, as he leans forward over his cushion, 
note in hand, a degree of self-satisfaction intense 


| beyond the ordinary allotment of the rest of us 
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“T find here,” he says, ‘‘some questions to 
I have had no time to examine them. 
I trust my general knowledge of this blessed 
Book is sufficient. ‘First, What does prophecy 
mean by the stars of heaven?’ An easy ques 
tion to answer,” with a smile: ‘‘as I have often 
told you, by the stars of heaven is meant in 
prophecy governments, particul urly the States 
which once composed this Union. ‘Second, 
Has prophecy a meaning when it speaks of a 
third part of the stars of heaven?’ Whoever 
wrote this note could hardly have attended the 
preaching of your most humble. I've »xplained 
it often in the Sanday-school. The smallest 
child there could tell you the reference is to our 
Confederate States: thirty-three States at the 
time of Secession; eleven seceded States. Yes, 
if there be, as I've often explained, any thing 
certain, positively certain, in Scripture,” says 
the preacher, slowly, ‘it is that by a third part 
of the stars of heaven is meant these Confeder- 
Very good ‘ Third, 
When Scripture speaks of the great Red Dragon 
what is meant?’ Really, friends,” says Brother 
tarker, smiling, “‘these questions are too sim 
ple; I'm wasting your time. By the Dragon is 
meant, of course, the Devil, the Adversary, Sa- 
tan. He is called great because of his terrible 
power over men. He is called red—the great 
red Dragon—to show that he burns like fire with 


fury, and because he accomplishes his dreadful 


| purposes against men very often by bloodshed 


and war. ‘A last question: Please say, then, 
what is meant by Revelation, twelfth chapter, 
third and fourth verses.’ Revelation, twelfth, 
third—twelfth, third.” Brother Barker has his 
long forefinger on the place in an instant, and 
reads, without a pause; “‘‘ And there appeared 
another wonder m heaven; and behold a great 
red dragon, having seven heads and ten horns, 
and seven crowns upon his heads.’ All this 
emblematic,"’ the preacher pauses here to say, 
‘of the devil's terrible power over men ; but let 
us go on: ‘ And his tail drew the third part of 
the stars of heaven, and did cast them to the 
earth—’ " 

Total silence in the vast audience. Then a 
perfectly distinct ‘‘by George!” from the direc- 
tion in which Bob Withers is seated, with a tit- 
tering among the younger portion, first at Broth 
er Barker's aspect of a? a and tota! discom- 
fiture, swelling as the meaning of this most un- 
expected Scripture breaks upon them according 
to the explanation yet ringing in their ears! 
The whole congregation at last catch the joke, 
and join in. The thing comes upon it so sud- 
denly. The reaction of feeling also. The sym- 
pathy of a crowd of laughers likewise. 

Brother Barker has closed the Bible, very sal- 
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BLACK-HEARTED ABOLITIONIST! 
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. y universal bishop in 606 a.p. ‘Can you show | yards, while the other way there was the width of | ‘‘ Every man for himself!” I half roared, and the | woods, and, ‘uptarning the 4 Ant . 
what ground we are to doubt it?” asks | the tunnel. I dared not move much, though, for | curious, st i sound of n richte ' chanos, brushing away a ling f 
Mr. A ir, eagerly. ‘*Now add 606—please | the earth and broken brickwork kept rolling and but I wor! p till I had thr few spade the hiding-place of the sweet tra er 
rself on that slip of paper—to the twelve | crumbling in, so that every moment the space grew | fuls, when | found that I had e May flower, whose fragrant, pink | 
} und sixty.” | lem, and a « ld sweat came out all over my face, as | and that ld do not but aia nto @ garland to crown ¢ 
For the year in which the world is to end? | I thought that I should soon be crushed and covered ng for a I ldn’t keep off t that sor Rui ctaqaren : wel 
| uiate without ciphering,” says the | completely up. Just then, however, another groan thing w essing dow por ea tr g t ~ 7 4b ; by " 
1 Scotchman, with amusement under his | sounded close by me, and for the first time I remem- | force out my breath; at last t ea got to be s nogihy tine ~~ en 
Exactly eighteen hundred and sixty- | bered Sam Carberry, and began feeling about in the | strong that I kept thrusting out my hand itry- | ann, by « on e, the et y 
direction from whence the sound came ing to nush the something awa I n't know | * home in the ¢ try 
But really and in good earnest,” pleads his Bricks, bits o’ stone, crumbling gravel, the up- | how time went, but at last I was lying, worn out | , The culture of flowers is a delightful oe 
s if fora gift. ‘* You know I never in- | rights and cross-pieces and bits of board all in splin- | and helpless, upon the er fe ! , t however, there is lit , pau oe A 
speculations in private or in pub- | ters, and snapped in two and three pieces, with their | grub or burrow a way out with my ae oo few fens « or . 
but it really does look as if it may be the | ragged ends sticking out ofthe gravel. But I could All at once I remembered poor Sa after a | the litt “pokey 5 th 
f the end of all God in me rcy grant it ' feel n« thing of Sam. and I sat down at last panting | good deal of grx ping about If 1 +) ard aga wonders na ape * : ’ 
All stuff, man!” says the callous Scotchman, | as though I had been running, and there was the | and laid my hand upon his face, but only to snatch | management. A . 
f his seat with a yawn ‘You would big drops a-rolling off me, while I drew every breath | it away with a chill g throug e, for re e skill and tas . 
not fy had heard to-day of the final | that heavy that I grew wild with horror and fear ; was as cold as ice I tried to touch his | ™***r Dow't 
f the Federals, not even if you had | for it seemed as thouch I shouldn't be able to breathe | breast, but soon gave up; for, with the except won 6 
of any great victory on their part Non- | much longer, and then I must be stifled. It was | of his face, he was completely bedded in the earth prof af - . 
P ,man! Of that day and that hour—you | awful, the thoughts of all that; and had such an | while the board had only saved him at the first enable her on yt 
remen ’ And Mr. Ferguson, conscious of | effect on me, that I dashed about like a bird in a | moment from instantaneous death eee py ee 
flowers on the table, the fair face he sees at | cace—now here, now theron mad efforts and I crept as far off as | ld; for now it seemed | lecting seeds and plants the ties | 
S lay ol, and the youth and energy of his | struggles to get out. I eri “Help, help!” and | that death was very, very near me, and that my | those whi bh will bloseotn t the «« give 
friend, of his own new purpose too, says, em- | swore and tore abont ininping up and plunging my own time must be pretty well run out more entisfaction than the 1 1 5 
phatically, ‘‘ For one, J hope not. hands into the earth ; till at last, panting, and bleed- | —_‘I won't tell you how weak I was again, and how | {0 * pectal care. Mig tte, Heliotropes, Verbenes, 
‘« Besides,” adds the Scot, in his own room, | ing, and helpless, I lay upon the gravel crying like | all my past actions came trooping past me. There ch rv th ~ a ; ns ‘ are in 
half an hour later, and with his collection open | 4 child. they all were, from boyhood till the present; and | prig om the be =i, naking ® jodl- 
‘ ts table before him, ‘it would be the great- Ah! That did me good, and seemed to clear my I couldn't help groaning as I saw how precious lit- tous selection cs ay have ; . 
est pity,” passing his hand lovingly over the | thoughts, and make me mad with myself to think I | tle good there was in them—just here and there a gh t oar Let t me 
pasted pages, ‘the greatest pity in the world | had been wasting my strength so for nothing, when | bright spark among all the blackness At last I e of the , ' Give 
for such a collection as this to be burned up in perhaps I might have been doing something toward | began to think it was all over, for a heavy, stupid larr it ‘ ‘ 
complete, even if it is by a world on fire!” and | making my escape; and while I was thinking like | faintness came over me, and | battled against it ' aes . owe 
thereupon Mr. Ferguson falls into medication as this, all at once I started, for there was a groan again | with all my might; but it was like—to me, there, E “ . no "7 
to what kind of binding will be good enongh for | close to my head; then, after feeling about a bit, I | in that darkness -like a great bird coming nearer | tg 
s collection; and which of the Edinburgh | ¢ot my hand upona bit of broken board, when I felt | at d nearer with heavy shadowy wings; and as 1 | = Womer the ‘ er i there ts 
pu libraries most worthy of it at his death— | 4 groanagain, and then, after searching about, found | tried to drive it off it went back, but or ly to come ‘ priat anat 
all when the Confed racy is exploded. “My that underneath the board was a face which, by again, till at last the place seemed to fade away; is . me , 
or fear is it will not last long enough!” he | Scratching away the earth, | could touch, and feel | for after groping round and round the place such a : . edict y 
add to be warm. many times I seemed to see and know every bit of | ks ? . ‘ a ally grace 
The first thing I did was to start up and strike | it as well as if I saw it with my eyes, till it faded |i , ; " * ‘ ain +. “a 
eT EeReeeer Garerm . — my head violently against a cross-piece, so that I | away, and’all seemed to be gone , 
TWENTY-FIVE DARK HOURS. was half stunned; and then I hone to feel about Nex’ thing as I remembers is a dull “thud-thud- | par dary ’ tf ak : . z abt. 
I’« what we calls a ganger. and have so many | for a shovel till I got hold of a handle, and found | thudding” noise, and it ke me so that I sat | less, others w find one appet ar the 
men under me when we're making a new line o° | that the rest was so tightly bedded in the soil, that | holding my head, whicl e though it would | weather comes might answe ad of « ° 
ra I passed best part o’ my time in the country ; I must have been a good hour grubbing it out with | split, and trving to re lect once more where I  ONSErS 
but L have worked on the lines in France and my fingers. But! kept leaving off to go and speak was; and | spose my 7 r mind must have a The Central Park is putting on ite freeh epring dress 
‘ but what I'm about to tell you happened in to the face, which I knew must be that of Sam Car- | bit touched, for [I could make nothing out un The “‘ season” will open—weather pe tting the first 
n, where we d sunk a shaft right down, and | berry; and though, poor fellow, it did him no good, | had crawled and felt about a few times over, when Saturday afternoon of May, by « ‘ The musical 
t was tunneling forrards and backards—the | be being quite insensible, yet it did me good, for | once more it all came back with a flash, and I re- pagoda has been repaired and BaWS—6 GS VERY 
* cha't being to get rid of your stuff, and sometimes | there was company—I was not alone—an‘ a(te: mber thinking how much better it would have >t eceie tes tees ~ — ~e > a. — 
for a steam-engine to be pumping up the water, It’s | /@ving off that way now and then, I worked agai been if I had kept half stu , for now I knew | crease ite beauty and render it attractive. The is prove 
rather dangerous work, and a many men gets hurt; like a good ‘un till the shovel was at liberty r what the noise was, and I 1 hardly contain | ments are most apparent in the upper section, which has 
l then a creat deal of it’s throuch carelessness, while I was hard at work I had no time to think | the hope, which seemed to d me almost mad, hitherto been in a « aratively f hed Ait 
for lots of our fellows seems as though the whole o’ | #bout any thing else | Would they get to me before I was dead? Could When “The Americar ety for the Prevention of 
thir brains is in their backs and arms, where they're An‘ now, though I could feel that poor Sam was | | help ther W i they give up in despair and | Cruelty to Animals” is incorporated and exerts ite a 
pre 1s strong, and nowheres else; but I'd got so | breathing, he didn't groan; and | began with the | leave me? thority, it may become possible to pass through Broad 
used to it that in cutting or tunnel it was all the | Shovel to try and set his face more at liberty; but I lay listening to the *‘thud-thud-thud” till all | way and our other thoroughfares without belng distressed 
same to me, and now I was busy supering the men | at the first trial I threw down the tool with a horri- | 4t once it stopped, and the stillness that succeeded | by seeing overloaded or prostrate, struggling horses. At 
digging, and sometimes bricklaying a bit, so that I ble cry, as the loose gravel came rattling down, and | Ws 80 aw | that I shrieked out, for I thought they | Present it is seldom possible 
‘ wht werry little about danger when I'd seen 08 in another minute the poor fellow’s face would ha | had eT iggring But the dull, distant sound The following gular statistics of matrimonia 
the shores and props was well in their places. been completely covered if I had not thrust mysel roused me again, and once more I lay listening and | Paris are reported 
It was just at the end o’ the dinner-hour one day, | @eainst the earth and kept it back | counting the spadefuls that 1 knew were being le- | _ During the past tweet ance flere onder he 
§ I was gone down the shaft to have a good look If I could only have kept from tl ki Iw i bertousty and , eae ws Now Iw as ary I ons @ my | 7 Sleten them —~ 44s tte ® 
} nd before wor begun again, and ld irot my not have cared; but bow that I was for ‘ ing weaki\ w foar g at the nu outh, everv now . . upler legally separated t divorced) there e 
right-hand man, Sam Carberry, with me. It was | still and hold up the earth, the thoughts w i keer | and then the noise « dt be heard; at last, ‘ f ditto who have agreed to live apart, 534 f 
a new shaft, about thirty foot deep, with ladders to coming thick and fast, and mixed up with then 1 when I « j st faint hear the sound of voices, husbands ont wives } v re at egcers irae n, 31 Q 
6 and a windlass and baskets for bringing | were coffins—black cloth coffins with whit ails, | and t to shout in reply, I found I couldn't do .~ : ee P ~~ ; - Move nes A, — 
up staff and letting down bricks and mortar, black coffins with black nails; elm coffir work more than whisper try : ¢ ms <oaerhaeewy ar - aes : } ~s ~ edies 
We hadn't tunneled more than p'r’aps some ten | house shells; and inside every one of ‘om | ld | All at once the earth came caving in again, and | 014 be circulated to check the epidemic ; A caamecnaen 
or a dozen foot each way, so as you may suppose it | See myself lying stiff and cold. There » e | I was half buried. Weak as I was, it took me | be plenty of them. Letus see. Here is « recipe for kee 
was werry fresh—reen, as we calls it; and I wasn’t | light-grained elm, which looked sometimes qui ke | long et nt et free, and to crawl up and sit | ing » husband and making him good-natured 
quite satisfied about the shoring up, and so on, for | 4 little speck right off in the distance, and tl behind a right post or tw and it was well | Keep tis linen in prime « with the requisite 
} know fellows do get so precious careless when | came gradually closer, and closer, and closer, t ¢ | Gia; tors oner was I there than the gravel | 7 on ee ee aoe mee omeeee dae 
once they've got used to danger; and as for some of | seemed as though the next moment it would crush | ©*ved 'm apa und I heard a shout, saw a flash of | , rparkling on { coflee for | - sain “ e : ~ 
our big navvies, why they're jest like a set o’ babies, me, or drive me into the earth where I was crouch . t, and then was jammed close into the corner, | g babies and broken kery out of his sight; 4 : 
and for every thing else but their regular work | ing; then it would gradually go back further and | #"¢ must have bee ffocated but for the wood | ! m wie the § and extravagance of * 5 
thev're e as heJpless. Tell ‘em to fill a lorry, | further till it was q vow a speck again Then there | ''uing abe me, wl kept the earth off. Bot | & ee 4) ~ ~~ pap wd By ~ —_ By 
or skid a wheel, or wheel a barrer, they'll do it like | were processions.’ per hlack, constantly crowd- | #5 1 sat wedged in I could hear the sound of th cheerful supper, a bright fire the grate, an eney eh ir, 
emoke; but as to taking care o’ themselves—but | ing by. yvels and picks, and I knew how men would toil | with comfortable gown and slippers; be rry, and tell 
there, I needn't say no more about that—just look Now and then there was a nvise of a stone falling | © #et out a brother-workman And now, feeling | | 4 ne Snally, give him 6 well-made 
at the great, good-tempered, lolloping fellows! A | or a little bit of rolling earth, else all was as stil! | quite helpless and resigned, I tried my best to pray ‘' wy ~ - ‘ , 
man can't have it all ways; and if he’s got it all in | and silent as if there wasn't such a thing as hearir | for my life, or, if not, for mercy for what I had 4 bt A ntole . " ne “e ome . one — - ~ 
bone and muscle, Why ‘tain't to be expected as he’s | It was so still that the quictness was horrible, and I | done wrong. good wife “That is etrs renee fe “ 
going to have all the brains too. began to talk ont loud for the sake of having some- Fisher wives as a clase are 1 enough to he w 
“ That's giving a bit there, Sam,” I says, a-point- thing to bear; and then I listened again, hoping to Ain't nobody here?” said a voice, as it seemed | preserving any way, or ele av t akill enoug 
ing to one part o' the shaft where the earth was | hear the sounds of pick and spade, for I knew they | * ™e in the dark, and I could not speak to cry for | to follow a recipe if they had one 
a-bulging and looked loose ‘That ain't safe, | would be trying to dig us out, alive or dead. | help. It is a matter of surprise—while threading 
7 1] be a barrer fu" o’ stuff a-top 0’ somebody's “That'll be it,” I says out aloud; “they'l!' d “Must be,” said another voice. “ Poor chap’s | through the flocks of cl n that rur 
Lad afore the arternoon's over. That's the rain— | and dig, and dig till they gets to us; but t! them planks*” And then come that sound | withont any apparent hat any of them 6 ° 
t s. Take your mel! and knock out that lower | they've got all the stuff to get up the shaft, a ls again, and then a loud hurraying, and I | togrow up. Wes : = they a Be Bales o ane 
shore, and we'll put it a couple o’ foot higher ‘up. | shore up again as they goes, and I shall be gon ls about me, and that I was being carried, | times where they « ; “rs Sas 
Mind how you does it!” Sam nods his head, for he | long before they gets to me!” | and something trickled into my mouth. Then | rr nena e erie a mother of ures te wuffer « child 
was a chap as never spoke if he could help it, and Then the horror of desth came again, and I leaped | +” os were © _—— about me more and more, and | tb ust | me f y Q 1 van t? 
t! he gets up, while I takes a look or two at the up and beat myself about till I was drenched wit! I began go feel able to breathe, and I heard some | hen - 4 not ‘ ~ 
ork, 80 — to be done by the men, nor yet | blood and sweat, and then I lay still again, with | °™) mee coming to;' and then one spoke, | other day on one of t ; owes 
1 on ‘ remar Then I hears Sam | my heart throbbing and beating, and, try what I | * d then another spoke, and I knew I w being | ingt A passenge t* elbow out of " 
g away at the bit o’ seaffold-pole, and direct- | would, I couldn't get enough breath. I tried to | tanen op & chat; but all wes as & were in 8) 6 , > pepe “ 
r it comes down with a hollow sound ; and | reach the face of my poor mate, and I found it still | dream, till I heard a loud scream, and felt two | © apes My r Any Brn. ie Athy oon | 
tl re was rate z 0" loose gravelly earth as | warm, and that the earth had not settled over it, | “™™S Found n “ and knowing thet now I wessaved | | 4 sank back and faint 4 
I~ it, and then feels as though my heart was | It was company to be able to touch it so long as he | indeed, I tried to say ] p= v . , 
in my ith, for I shouts out: “*That’s the wrong | was alive; but I thought about what must come, | only cangaghe- , - . 4 artes : : a fle 
one But in on Santest Sam dropped to the bot- and then shivered as I felt that I should s ‘rape the ons - re Jy~ ae : a ™; : tl - ae , ance 
r ~ é: a : eemed as though some one | loore cravel over it, and creep to the far end of the | = r =p aig ' +} or . suse, 56 
drew a wte n ov . the hole, and then I felt a tre- narrow hole. And now I began, for the first time, | a ed the re y woe -; om ws ; t 
: i w on the chest, and was driven back- | to think about home, and my two girls, and their | ™' ispered in n deow a yin the I had @ 
i . fo gan to wonder what was to become of them when I , ' . 
5, ae oy | = 
t w 1s dark as pitch and silent m4 death and, | . 0 sneral woul cor the pad ple re y OR - : Ip Somet . 
{ : heavy and misty and stupid, I shut dee taren | the Waleed 7 , for my people out o HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSII Bae - —e 
y b y eye } phan’s Fund, and then I thought , r rest f 
F and felt as if going to sleep, for there didn’t | how things might have been worse is then enn | Tur practical but very unpoetica ‘ e is suggestive enong 
to be any thing the matter to me. Itwasas | ‘t lot of all. 1 feels quict 1 patient like sed. for | 2 {New ¥ toy ' 
nething had shut up thought and sense in | t t time since I'd been buried, I was down on canitit 
rk, and not a wink of light could getin. But mv } with my face in my hands. a re oitimestil ox W 
i was in a sort of dreamy, comfortable state, I dor w how long I stopped like that. when ‘ ; : 
ty there perfectly still till a groaning noise | all at once f fancied I heard a voice speaking, and | ! t : et Jew 
when thought came back with a blinding J started up; but it sounded no more, and as I sat | "™* tt pris =— = Wonde 
20 sharp was that flash that my brain | lists z | could see again all sorts of thiugs cou ere U . . 5 ateent 
re hed, for I knew that I was buried alive. | ing and oing. Now it was coffins; now strange- | ““*"** | ath prea tress when b 
fe w minutes I stood where I first roseupin | lookin i nd things without any particular | 4. x “ - d. like the leav ps er tide la 
oping position, with my head and shoul- | shap-: 1 they moved d coiled, and 1 Th re full of is are full of > 
ing the poles and boards above me; but | for I ling as though they must touch Wenene wate wale Pe 
a h groan made me begin to feel about in the | m« hey glided off again, and at last, to =a saath . enon se urs bee -- ’ 
darkness, and try to find out where I was, and how keep frot king, I stripped off coat and waist- . rete " | at ng broke? 
much room I had to move in. But that was soon | cont ping about till I got hold of the shor , on at She ay : saieaad = i : ' wm be uk ” Ww ader why mas 
done, for at the bottom there was about a vard space, | el, I « 1 out, “God help me!” and began to try | py the ‘ringing { thé village bell, or, wanting that, by : - : ' ’ ppr eve 5 


and as far up as I could reach it seemed a coupleof | and dig a way out. special call of some rleepiess youth. They penetrate the | time I tell « li 
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MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, AFTER THE WAR.—[See Pace 236.) 
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Att nd of the week came a note from May petulant There was absolutely nothing in the | N he said, st ’ 
t : OD ! lke« rt thing hax : me } rt | , . 
Dean Mn. Houprast,—I have been in bed a week, story, but the people i it talk 1 about nothing i Ave | ea : : 
, better. Kate Saville comes next month, and we | the most charming way. The hero and his mistress | | t] I tur ry pale . i 
egin our rehearsals, But I can not make up my | made desperate love; but they clearly didn't care a | eye ght mine pitifull Mart } | - 
' at play to choose. Will you come and help me | copper for each other, apd their passion ran off ir P y 
Pray 4 You know we dine at seven. epigrams. ‘‘ My beautiful lady,” said the lover « art wa Ww ! 
“M. 8. M his knees at last (he went down quite leisurely Ma Mav !—1 
rse I did not go: of course you would not | “My beautifui lady, have pity on me.” And tl It possible i 
gone? Perhaps not: if you and I were wiser | lady answered, ‘*No, I have no pity J is la ricd, and she had gathere t 
Solomon and older than Methuselah Other- belle dame sans merci And so the play « ed. ace was hardening aa 
hink I know what road we would take and No, that would not do May felt perhaps that as | her 
it would lead us. it was overlike the play she had on hand; we | ’ It ca 
| had resolved to keep myself well in hand, bu chose the other. It was Goethe's / t Yet I ere \ 
p ™) t , 
i n was visible in my face. I think that Kate Saville had not yet appeared, and Miss Mar- | ur life when he | 
Mr. Marvell must have noticed it: for after | vell and I read the great play together. There was t fr ' I sa ~ 
. . . . a nd i } 
we sat for a moment over the wine. he | something in it—in Clara's unreflective rapture | It est to spea ‘ 
nversation to his daughter. He probably | Egmont’s heroic recklessness—that fascinated her 1 er e ha ; { ea , 
ore of her experiences thafl I did, and good- | imagination cit F | 
llv desired to warn me. I was but a sorry F::mont, I fear—so poor a per- | ar ther rea te 
lever little witch, is May, but as un former that Miss Marvell sometimes snatched the | Audl 
a fly It is a pity she is such a tre- | part out of my hand, and swore (as ladi« wear) | \ e) le 
quette only all women are coquettes. that she would be the Count herself And the | Y 4 ; ‘ ' os 
r glass, Mr. Holdfast; I got that wine from | muffling herself in some coverlet or shaw] that lay Andi : oo 
at hand, she would show me with adorable petu knows with what rne M 
| up his own against the light as he con lance how it was done; how Egmont, bending over — ¢ Fx 
his mistfess, had unclasped his cloak, and losed Are 1a wor I 
think a taste for sound old claret is about the | the jeweled collar of the Golden Fleece But atur | " | aid 
t taste we can cultivate And it is a duty this is not thy Ecmont.’ beaut o At ia 
t le out sound enjoyments: for the zests of I wonder sometimes that I lived through it all The | turned ur ft her 
re easily exhausted. The horizon grows gray ; I was like a man in strong fever, now on fire, ar he atood Se A ' 
’ . , ) . oe 
nent flags: the senses fail us. We close up my teeth chattering with cold. I was in rapture | etir ' 
avenues to pleasure before we know that | and in 2 ‘ Tt “ had poisoned my | 4 M t 
so few And when they come, the su- | As s! nt over me that night, as I felt her bre | of wee] I 
rewards of success are poor and valueless. touch my cheek, I v is jealously mad, as fierce! * ‘ . . + 
ress’s kiss does not burn as it used to | miserable is Othell I knew that my senses were | , har . Ml mes 
t} truth i he hores x You don't rel deserting n t} otent enchantr had chang p . oi ’ : : 
wit and the entrées as of vore: vour stom- | Me into some wild animal that I did not recognize; | Ey, at. | = 
| _ 2 . : i 
not what it wa and . wearv of D ‘s | and I fled affrichted from her spells W hat | } ‘ : } rt H tn 4 j 
ke My good Sir. a woma onl a wo hould smother her in my blind rage, as the Moor | yor r f hell 1 ne 
1 wl get | ia s | smothered his bride As I looked out on the black | cht. daint 
how ave imy 1 uy dd | pools of water « wil the moonlight lay, I swor - wt : wae 
wa to find rid of r " ina | that. come what micht, | ] ot to her agai tricken ty e pla f . i 
| > 
[ hoard and at f paint I kept my word I did not approach the Park ered ‘ lv. y . , 
lled } tlass and | 1 meditativels But Fate wa ronger tl my will 1 was t I react t hur | 
know Clavering alr ul tinate her once more beside the sea | A new name. I not ee? 
elie a Sendiie China. Well, She had been walking, and she came up to me | A May S M 
: . , . | 
r once said a good tl by mistake \t | with a beautiful flush on her face of t hine 
r of the men of our t t Cambridge he “Kate Saville |! 1 he said und 1 Tt ‘ 
ithetic over those who ha ft. and made ready for a rehearsal W here ‘ e4 for | ‘ . . 
htful malapropism : ‘Some of them are hap- | ever so long?” Then, without | hear ve } 
aud: others, alas! are married Our shout swer, ‘* I hope vou are per t ri | ns dines : 4 c} . 
hter discomposed him terribly ; and when he ‘*] do not mean t e Eemont la ered =o 
that he had transposed the w is he sisted gloomily. hea ha sail 
tting them right, amidst still noisic | t ‘You are not cx to desert u rely a1 
think the first edition was, after all, the trus **T shall t act And t } | 
1 had I been Clavering I would have stuck Mr. Holdfast. this is too bad. Kate 1 be in- ' . . 
consolable | he lehtor Che te 
was the philosophy that ushered me u the But I would not Sh V r ask rea | whict 
t n, where the witch sat dreaming the she knew by inst what I mea She . , 
ht have gone then: but she still waited | ( e fever of 
\ t indeed, as vou would have confessed had “Will nothing tempt + ? (‘ome , ight. | v . 
. . j 
ard her sing that night to ar h. saucy ait Kate shall cive vou a song, her voi ’ } = 
: issionate, half-mocking, that suited the word and 1—I will give vou a smile.” the | 
Lodge’s delightful song added, while a levely one crossed he 
Love in my bosom, like a bee lighted up her moutt = 
Doth suck his sweet ‘* Temptres | muttered, « . | 
. M THI ‘ . 
Now with hie wings he plays with me savagcel\ HUMORS (¢ A 
Now with his feet » _ 
dear Mart P 1 ‘ ‘ . 
“ in mine eves he makes his nest Iv dea 1a ul 1 —_ 
Hie bed, amidst my tender breast seriously what alls y Une \ ia far t pect - 
My kisses ave his daily feast, you took me for a witcl | pnose t t that t 
\ yet he robe me of my rest you expect is to see me ride awa n a broon 
Ah! wanton, will you? . . . oo 
and she affected to pout like a spoiled child that I cH 
And if I « he been crossed. => 
With pretty ‘ ked her full in the face (for I = 
And makes } pillow of n knee 7 aa “ 
livelong nig I was reckl and spera ‘ | 
I the he tunes the «trims . } r. 
asic | fl but eee ; ~! 
| | ry vely t ’ ' . ‘ = 
’ € he , 4 at : ‘ ‘ . 
A want ; clasped it i S : 
‘ 1 ot re 
F lind can r a littl ) even while she . If 7 
ains, but I had tal the disease te worst | Pressur Her t k all the ' ne cate 
| body into a blaz I turned and lool -¢ 
and was past je . \ i bade 
+} fad rs 
I ‘ would ha . eri ee The « i] acle 
' | tl heek hich ere pal ‘ 
lat mV mala Ww morta ” , . - “ ww Pr 
" | pas or love, but it still l ered in her eve - 
theatrical projects, however the | - - < ~ 
; | I felt that her eves consented , ataaned dow 
time constantly emplove But ve , I . 
| er th v mad wit t t 
ked the library we could not ag 7 e ! wa ul vy 
| her lips did ‘not Aegapioered ! 
This play was too warm, that us te i 
a . |} tom or seemed to cling Had H ‘ - 
ld not muster performers for « a é 
| ther scale I ild not have fore ‘ 
another } 
t { eae ed to er eve F 
wish we had a poet among 1 ‘ M . * > . . ; 
rTOW SE hard wi cruel she cur i self 
poets are such dull people to have , a , > N ta 
. m\ ' nd retreating ewilt ml at ‘ . oe 
I knew a poet once I wa tt . _ ‘ . . et 
: . rained a little knoll, from whict he tur 
m. and he nearly bored me t He | * —— 
that he had ! heart ¢ ar |= ed me Her eve were i 
| crouched a little, a wit ar A 
e, but I t be ve ha - 
very moment I thoucht of a panther-cat i 1 
ao mar } g poems a ‘ af e 
spring 
it he had no heart left to lose Do you | gs: — , ont 
t the song he wrote for me, papa, a whict " . a, Baoan mag . I t 
7 : ‘have vou forgotten that vou are a boor te 
had stolen from Master Lovelace? It . 1 
tl I think The voice rang with mockery and bitter pr ! be 
vet. turning suddenly, she bowed her face into he Cats-foot 
. . thy ave. and ca 
. ers and tea — hands and sobbed onvulsively Her being ot ‘ 
\ if wilt wile 
Saw tes nos beneath the storm. It was not a summer “ paw 
May kee t yrace it was a convulsion o. nature I was bw her rest 
Of ti love in her fac in a moment: my arm vas round her waist ! » fel - oe 
eet ie Mav's hawthor , was tugging at the strings of her hat | ‘ 2 
And by the water edes them '” she said: “‘thev are choking me S} A 4 
; The t an ar of ° = it down on the bank, but for many minutes could “ atta 
t a’ ve fa ‘ 
Than hawt hedges not control her hysterical ' Her whole nature . 
The t eh token was moved perhaps it needed ch a ce ] nm te ‘ a “ . 
And ¢ ad niehtir le tea her that she had a heart how he expected t 
W P i t * May I asked pet itently what | I mea | t 
Rut M “ lane ? wit Dp t 
M ~- ot den ‘ 4 
; Martin, vou have humbled me bitter, It a> 
y fH M . ; : I 
I Kine my tau I know that I led y ‘ I have been Aner 
‘ attered every day } 7 : “ee . lenee 
; - = : alse, rht, unmaider : 
! M I kept You are the delicht of my ey I murmurs > “ 
teat et pa ate ls ‘ 
- ' . ‘ 1 i 
the foolish { w ran on, with much more | No, no!” she replied, pit lo not speak | oy shol 
= ee But he might help us now, could You can not be so sorely hurt; it would make ~ 
<7 hit Tie wae seating: het ‘tes me miserable to think that you were hurt.’ ar ox 
led, papa Hurt!" Lexelaimed: “itisa burt I shall carry | f£ j 
\ M vell had entirely f. + th me to the grave vladiv.” Then such a look rents, were rt r t 
. ™ € en mt 
\ t ll advertise for him, I of pained entreaty crossed her face that I stopped -— = 
. : . t her day Pap 
must do wit t . 1 take f these abruptly For a moment there was silenc but graphed to tt nd 
wt is it to be? | she did not speak. { to send his daughter hack Oras 
1 , ; ” " but } telecrar bach 5 
tw a little gay French vande art May,” I whispered, “you know how I love | Samed wan afera ~** ; us 
i it exquisitely graceful and | you; can not you love me a little? | t ad : FOR 3 : 
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IVER, NEW BRUNSWICK.—{See Pace 286 ] 
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REBUILDING THE BURNT DISTRICT IN RICHMOND, VA.—Sxeronen oy T. R. Davis See Pace 2 


JAMES STEPHENS. EXPLOSION AT ASPINWALI 











urs Srerueyxs, founder and chief of the Trish Tur last Pac ver fr I na, t 
} | +) } l. was | +} ‘ K br 1 ter? o oA tr } at 
k in I and 1 182 \ wall caused t xplos f sevent ases 
lle was a r.a was tle known at of nitro-cl vcer wy h forr i part of the freight 
the time O' Bm Joun Mrrcwe, and a few ot of the British stea : “open at that port The 
er tried patriots rmed the party of Young Irélar per wor of this steamer were all blown into 
and, after the fa ne of 1847-8, made an app t fracments, a the « of about fift persons were 
insurrect A larve number of enthusiast troved by the first « si Tw juent 
men resp it eal At their head Srr- sions took place, adding still further to the 
riens placed himself, determined to share the per of | the last one resulting in the total destr 
braved by O'Brres tion and sinking of the Evropean, wl had been 
The arrest of O'Reres put an end to 
the movement is HENS 1 ref. 
uge in Fra where he joined O'Man 
wy. who had al fled thither, and who is 
now at the head of the American 
of Fenians 
After a tav of some vears in Paris 
STeruens returned to Ireland, and orga 
ized a secret society of vast proportix 
which is to-day known as the | : 
Brotherhood. It is perhaps not general! 
known that Sreprens is the sole aut 
of Fenianism ; that he alone understa 
all the secrets of t! | therhood: and t! 
three times a i e At 
Atlantic for the purpose ¢ 1 ! 
developing, with the aid ¢ Tor 
©'’Mauoyy, the Fenian 
this countrv 
Steruens, as is well known, was ar 
rested, and a short time afterward ¢ 
from Richmond Bridewell, where he 
imprisoned, in Dubl The st« 
‘ ipe would 1 loubt be interes 
all we k vw of t atter 15, tl 
] le w as [ l é 
The celebrated I an 
r some t Paris H has 
Ito] France for this intrs 
t } heine } ED \ ASPINWALI s 4 rHE PAN 
“ to I RAPHED } ’ 
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JAMPS STEPHENS, THE FENIAN CHIEF! 
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EXPLOSION AT ASPINWALL—TNE WHARF AND THE “EUROPEAN® OR FIRE—[Provownspren noremrareiy arree tire Daritosiox sy J. Manrovez, Acrrewatt.] 
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N re of brow! The iT there farmers were at work plowing up the lar 
t ha | At one place I noticed white men, little | " 
r negroes all alike driving plows thr t 
NA A ft eart It as ark t re the tra rea 
‘ T ‘ 
f re r " 
‘ 1 P ake ar ats for t 
x 81 
4 MEMPHIS 
M ible 1 { 
being tl t aved in t [ I 
‘ + ’ 
; i ry t ‘ ‘ yy ‘ 
| Ord how pr and tl ! 
H | were t becor ' 
juent Busine r irka 
3 | at look rstock I 
| hal rowde r , 
it ity, « tray r 
t tizens / ¢ ‘ 
| N ‘ et the Ss ern ¢ 
i 
, The t pape I Q 
‘ ir best to k« 
a rt latt a 
constant pr { { 
\ ther pre s to k 
It 1 wi h caused t la A \ th 
; vt Vet tl late anta t 
i T ‘ © 4 - al 
, t i t eawant ol ( f 
in N i t tate of affairs worse tha at N 
; 7 | wil The sk h of the city was tak 
: of the fortificati known as | Pi 
t of ike way for which a numbl« nice f 
low N the fort is t ‘ 
t brickmake t 
P ‘ ‘ follow that t ere 
/ ver the 
' , 
} B + mw . > [a al oa mre > 
FILTER THE WATER. 
| 
Tue Asiatic Cholera Tribu fJ 7 
Ha t ’ , , 
t t st ' 
As p i t 
I} Diaphra Filet r fa it ALEXA 
KES F ‘ ' - ut 
Ls 4 - 
tr ‘ I t 
an he £ 
t r 
act | Vi 
} ( 
; f 
B ’ 
| { f i ai 
l ( | P 
\ 
rv \ A REMARKABLE FA(¢ 
| Couros Ds A \ss 4 ( 
te. } extr 8 
tughing ga 
hat it was : 
i pleasa t N a i 
Dr. CARNOCHAN a 1 
theti i 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
Ber tute oe 6 ALEXANDRA HOT EL, 
ete HYDE PARK Ct 
see . ne r nt Hots ¥ ‘ 
the Ma ( 1 i pleasant 2 I 
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Extraordinary Opportunity. 


Geeat One-Ps SALE OF 


Solid Gold Jewelry. Rich Silverware, 
Watches, Diamonds, Rings, 
Pianos, &c.. 
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J. H. Winslow & Co. 


Silver Articles, && 


),000 Watches, Chains, 


Worth $500,000! 


TO BE SOLDA ONE DOLLAR EACH 
WITH T REGARD TO VALUE, 
1 PAII YOU KNOW WHAT 
You a 1 I 
SPLENDD) LI riCLEs 
— RACH 
109 Gold H ng ( l 
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¢ I ( 
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mail receipt 2 ts; Ofor $l 
r> 65 for $10; and 100 for $15 
Agents wanted every wher Great 
es and gents to act as sacl Fail not t 
lar, which gives special terma, full list : 1 
Address J. H. WINSLOW & CO 8S Broadw N.Y 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER 
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DR. J. STEPHENS & CO.’S PATENT 


CORNEA RESTORERS, o 


SPECTACLES 
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Miss SPRAGGLES aff tedly “J want a nice Steak 
ve now, Miss! 


Facetiovus Burcner. *‘ Don't 


Robinson & Ogden, 
BANKERS 
AND DEALER IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
Wo, 4 Broad St., New York, 


D from Wa 
t lect ” mace, Witt s 
Interest I t to k 
Ord i I as , = . fs k 
Bonds, at A ¥ rR NAL attention 
ROBINSON & OGDEN, 


Bankers. 


MAGIC eal TERN 
STEREOSCOPE. 


We are now receiving the et ¢ hy ensive and 
finest importat f gines views eve to America, 
representing scenes and obj in nearly all European 
cities and count These vi ar pecially selected 
abroad by our Mr. bodwa Ap hony, and are ada apte 1 for 
the use nels ither the Stereopticon tereoscope 

R&T ANTHONY & co., 
af ay 

8 de ore south of the St. Nicholas H tel 
‘POLLAK & SON Meer 
haum Ma Broadway, 
ath st., N. ¥., 0 eanle and re 
tr ed rat Pipes and Hold- 
tt 1 repaired Al 
daw ant ‘ it Send stamp 

rf a6 to $8 ue 





Marvin’s Patent 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER, FIRE AND BURGLAR 


SAFES 


Never lose their fre-proof qualities, corrode the iron, or 
mould thel: contents 
Sideboard and parlor safes for silverware 
MARVIN & CO., 
265 Broadway, New York 
721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphis 


WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 


A anew and original work, 


with 122 Designs and Pian 
of Country Houses of mo 
erate cost 


Price $1 50,-postpaid 


GEO. fF. & F. W. WOOD- 





WARD, P’ruutsuers, N 

i ark vw, Ne York 
\ TANTED EVERY BODY WANTS DR. GIL- 
BERT'S PILE INSTRUMENT: cures every case 
N pain Relief in five minute Sold by drngzists, and 
rent by mail. Price $ Cireulars free Add Ie © 


GILBEKT & CO, 575 Broadw 


"3B. ‘REMINGTON & SONS, 





Revolvers, Rifles, 
Muskets, and Carbines, 


For the United States Servi Also 
POCKET AND BELT SEVOLVERS, 
REPEATING PISTO 
Rifle Canes, Revolving Rifles, 


Rifle and Shot-Gun Barrels and Gun Materials. Sold 
by Gun Dealers wad t » 'l'rade generally 


In these days of House-brenking and Robbery, every 
House, Store, Uank, and Office should have one of 


Remington's Revolvers. 


Cireniars containing euts and description of our Arms 
will be furnished upon application 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, Ilion, N. Y. 
MERCHANTS, BANKERS. 
And others should send to all parts of the United 
Stated By HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, © Lroatwoy, 








NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT! 


, Butcher, but I must depend on you, for I don’t understand any thing about Meat.” 
Well, you'll know more about it as you grow a little Older.’ "(Miss S. is immensely flattered. | 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN. | GAS FIXTURES and LAMPS. 


A duly authenticated Autograph Letter of his will be * The attention of the trade and of buyers generally is in- 
sold to the person making the most liberal offer. Address | wited to our extensive stock of CHANDELIERS, BRACK- 
A. HL. Washington, D. c. ETS, &c., of every style and pattern, comprising many 

beautiful designs entirely new 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 


Manufactory and Warerooms, 
Nos. 9,11, and 13 Mercer Street, New York. 


Tool and “Horticultural ‘Chests: 
FOR SPRING TRADE. 


A full assortment of Tool-Chests, all sizes, from $2 up 
to $110, manufactured and for sale by 
GEO. PARR, Buffalo, N. Y. 








WM. T. FR Y & CO., 
Manufacturers of 
FRY'S PATENT POCKET FL 4SKS, 
Dressing-Cases, 
POCKET-BOOKS, PORTFOLIOS, INKSTANDS, &c.. 
34 and 136 William St., New York. 
Every traveler should carry one of Fry's Flasks. For 


sale at all the principal Drug, Iardware, Fancy Gooda, 
and Sporting Houses in the United States 


PER-CENT SAVED 


Send for circular. 


THE NATIONAL REVOLVER. 














This now celebrated Revolver ex- 
ceeds all others for compactness, ef- 
fectiveness durability, power, and safe- 
tyincarrying. Is light (14 0z.), emall 
only 7 in.), with larger mefallic water-proof cartridge 
(32-100 ball) than any Revolver made of same size and 
weight. Send for circular, GEO. A. HICKCOX, 
Cliff Street, New York. 


UNION ADAMS, 





» BY USING 








T. BABBITT'S best Medicinal SALERATUS, 
e “made from Common Salt.” Bread made with 
this Soleratus contains, when baked, nothing but common 


alt, water, and flour. Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, HOSIER, GLOVER, 
and 74 Washington Street, New York 
AND 
FOR PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. 
Ste pticons, Magic Lanterns, and Dissolving Views, SHIRT 
with mi tures from all parte, and of every interesting sub 


ject, made we JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 924 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 
P and illustrated cataloque sent cratis 


No. 637 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


UNITED D STATES PRIZE CONCERT, 


TO BE GIVEN AT 


S OPERA-HOUSE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, MAY 28, 1866. 


125,000 Valuable Prizes, valued at $492,575 25, will be presented to Ticket- 
Holders, including $100,000 in Greenbacks. 
NUMBER OF TICKETS ISSUED, 500,000, PRICE $1 00 EACH. 


This is the greatest inducement ever offered to the public, one ticket out of every four drawing a prize. 
The following Prizes are a few among the many to be drawn. (For full list, see circulars.) 
ist Grand Prize in Greenbacks 








CROSBY’S 





WYTTIITI CT tri TT TTt TTT tee 0,000 00 
34 Ceamd Petes Be Geet 0 ic cccdccdcescvccccsscseceeess 10,000 00 
ok Ee ee er eae 10,900 00 
4th Grand Prize in Greenbacks ena seeees ods inaveent neeeeswsaceus. . Tee 
Sth Grand Prize, House and Lot........ piavsttankhooe’ aie sees 5.000 00 
6th Grand Prize in Greenbacks..... WETTTTTTT TTT TTT TTT ecccese 3,000 00 
7th Grand Prize in Greenbacks Leodunaseedennl poseseudéeos ateees - 2.000 00 
Sth to 33d Grand Prizes in Greenbacks, $1000 each oc sccccbesscee jase . 25,000 00 
83d to & SSth Grand Prizes in Greenbacks, $5090 each.. _ oveseecceee . 10,000 00 
5Séth Grand Prize, House and Lot................0.cceeees sees . 5,000 00 
56th to 6let Grand Prizes, Houses and Ls te, $2,000 each .. - 10,000 00 
61st to 63d Grand Prizes, ‘ Ottages and Lots, $3000 each......... sssseceee 6,000 00 
63d to 73d Grand Prizes, City Lota, $500 each nbbaenesscvesty nowes seevedods 5,000 00 
73d to 94th Grand Prizes, Greenbacks, $100 each. ....... 2.66000 ceeceeeees «sess 2,000 00 
94th to 115th Grand Prizes, Greenbacks, $59 ench.............00+- ee bens seoed 1,000 00 
115th t 1Sth Grand Prizes, Houses and Lots, $3000 each 06006 b0dSeSeesSeccccees aaa ‘LU 
124,882 other Prizes, valued at from $3 to $1000 each... .........-.eeeeees 5 

Sabie sin and total of ...... ‘ ‘ shpemntuheéoanearnen , bevevere sae Ss 6 


The drawing will take place after the concert, on the stage of the Opera-Honse, where 10,000 persons can wit- 
ness it. A Committee will be appointed by the audience to superintend the same. All purchasers and agents will 
be supplied with correct lists of drawing as so - as published. Tickets are for sale at the principal Hotels, Book and 
a 


¢ Stores in the city, and at our Office, 133 Dearborn Street; price $1 each; sent by mail on receipt of price and 
r ostage 








» Agents wanted in every city, town, and village in the United States, to whom great indnce- 
References required. 

tal Tvrma and Ciub Rates.—Any party procuring a club of five or more names for tickets, and forwarding ns 
the money for the same, will be hen ed the following commission, viz. : We will send 5 tickets to one address for $4 50; 
10 tickets to ome address for $9 00; 20 tickets to one address for $17 50; 30 tickets to one address for $26 25; 40 


tickets to one address for $35 00; BO tickets to one address for $43 50; and 100 tickets to one address for $85 00. 
In every case send the name and post-office address of each separate subscriber. 
Money, by draft, post-office 


order, express, or in registered letters, may be sent at our risk. 
All communications should be addressed to WIGGINS, BRADFORD & CO., 

(Post-Office pen r 5913.) 133 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL 
donate to the Lincoln and Douglas Monument Fund $2000: also there will be $2000 reserved 
from the person drawing the $30,000 prize, for the same purpose. 

Raventncne Hon. M. 8, Wi ikinson, x-Senator of Minnesota; Hon. Geo. V. Lawrence, M.C., of Penn.; Hon. Alex 
Randall, fx-Governor of Wis.; Hon. Wm. Montgomery, Ex- M.C., of Penn. ; Hon. Major Dan Mace, Ex-M.C., of 
Ind.: Hon. Iva J Lay cock, of Kansas; Hon. Wm. Leffingwell, Lyons, Town; Hon. Joseph Knox, of Chicago; Hon. 
C. Graves Smith, of Minn. : Jacob Forsyth, Agt. M. 8. R. K., Chicago, Ill. ; M. Kronberg & Co., importers 
Chicago; Maneell , White & Ca, New Orleans, La. : . , 

N. B. Faéitors « of on mry papers are authorized to act as ee and they will be allowed full commission on al) 
tickets ordered whether for themselves or other parties who saay order thrvugh them. 

Propesals for inserting this aivertisement are requested, 





The proprietors wi 


[M. AY A. 1866. 


WM. GALE, JR., 


LAT? 


WM. GALE & SON, 
SILVERSMITHS, 


; 487 BROADWAY, cor. Broome Street, New York. 
Will remove about the 1st of May, temporarily, to 

| 590 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel, 

{ while the premises 


572 and §74 BROADWAY, Metre politan Hotel, 


(which will be ready in July. 


| REMOVAL, 


Are being prepared for permanent occupancy. 


Portable Steam Engines, 
ERICSSON CALORIC ENGINES 
Pum Mills, &e., &e 
JAMES A ROBINS SON, 184 th ~ St.. New York. 


»( il A Month. Male or Fe 


ess, with stamp, I 


e Agents wanted. Ad 
roit, Mich 








i it 1¢ Gem Kestorer for the liar, also an exeetient 
Invented by Dr. ROOT; manufactured by OL 


dre 
RIN ‘SKINNI KR & CO., Springfield, Mass.; and sold by 


DEMAS BAKNES & CO., New York 

| ITCH. (WHEATON'S ITCH. 

| Salt Rheum. OINTMENT / Sait Rheum. 
Will cure the Itch in 48 hours; also cures Salt Ri im, 


Ulcers, Chilblains, and all Eruptions of the Skin. 
‘Ni cents. By sending 60 cents to WEEKS & POTTER 
Boston, Maes., it will be forwarded free by mail 

For sale by all Druggists 





SCHILBERG’S GERMAN OINTMENT. 

Warranted a certain cure, without the slightest danger, 
for piles, old wounds, sero fula salt rheum—all bone and 
skin disease, &c. 93 Bowery, New York. 











BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND PERFUMERS. 








Best ag orn (mear! Fragrant! Rewsanie! 
Sold by —~— ists es 


— RD’S 
Paper Collars 
anp CUFFS ror 


LADIES 


AND CENTLEMEN, 
Wholesale & Retail, 


387 BROADWAY, N. VY. 





—_—_—® e = 





Ladies’ Victoria Turn- Ladies’ fmpressTurn- 
over Paper Collar. over Paner Co 








Ladies’ English Stand-_ Ladies’ American 
ing Paper Collar Standing Paper Collar. 





Ladies French Paper Ladies’ English Paper 
Cuffs. Cuffs. 








SS 7 J 
SJ 

Cent's Piccadilly Paper Cent's. Shakespecr> 

Coilar. Paper Collar. 

? 
——— ad 
re — 
Ss SS TF 





Centlemen’s Standing Gentlemen's Turnover 
Paper Collar. Paper Collar, 





Cents. Reversible 
Paper Cuffs. 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


Cents. English Paper 
Cuffs, ‘ 








A wholesale price-list sent by nafl. 
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